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5. — Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal Character, deliv- 
ered before the Law Academy of Philadelphia. By Job 
R. Tyson, Esq., one of the Vice-Provosts. Published 
by Order of the Law Academy. Philadelphia : John 
C. Clark. 1839. 8vo. pp. 36. 

In substance, this is a sensible discourse. The style is 
neither pithy nor elegant ; nor does the current of thought flow 
with any rich burden of those sentiments, with which the 
subject is so well adapted to inspire a. cultivated and generous 
mind. The spirit of the discourse is, however, commendable. 
We are justly told, that integrity of heart, veracity of tongue, 
fervent piety, and gentle manners, are the graces which ought 
always to adorn the legal character. 

Mr. Tyson remarks, 

"While the study of the law is highly esteemed as an elevated sci- 
ence, there are, perhaps, few objects against which popular prejudice 
has been so unsparingly directed, as against the legal profession." — 
p. 5. 

An amusing instance of the strength of this popular preju- 
dice occurred, last winter, in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. An order was introduced, and sustained by 
a respectable majority, requesting the Speaker not to appoint 
a majority of lawyers upon the important committees on the 
Judiciary, and matters of Probate and Chancery. Mr. Tyson 
thinks that this prejudice originates in the misconduct of law- 
yers themselves ; for he says ; 

" The little arts of chicanery and falsehood, exciting differences, 
magnifying trivial offences, blurring the reputation of upright men ; — 
in short, gaining an ignominious livelihood by preying upon the igno- 
rant and poor, and plundering the weak and the rich, — are mal- 
versations, which have, in some instances, disgraced the exercise of 
our profession." — p. 11. 

This remark is true, and would be so, if made in reference 
to any other profession, or class of men. But the prejudice is 
not altogether so just, as it is strong. It has many other causes 
than the one above alluded to. The superior knowledge of 
lawyers, respecting the innumerable business transactions, re- 
quiring a legal form and mode of execution, excites envy and 
suspicion in the rest of the community. Again, in any liti- 
gated case with which lawyers have any thing to do, one party 
is, of necessity, a losing party ; and it is quite too much to 
expect of human nature, that " he who feels the rope to draw," 
&c, will pay, with a good opinion of the law., or of lawyers. 
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Men who have not only lost cases, but who deserved to lose 
them, are very numerous. Many men who go to lawyers 
for aid, have dishonorable ends to gain, by questionable 
means. Yet it is an old saying, and a true one, that he who 
loves the treason hates the traitor. Men cannot possibly 
think well of those whom they have hired to do their dirty 
work. There is, of necessity, in every civilized and busy 
community, a certain amount of honorable business to be done 
by lawyers. But the evil passions and practices of clients 
give rise to much more legal manoeuvring than all their 
honest dealings would require. This brings odium upon the 
profession, to which, nevertheless, it is not so disgraceful as to 
the community which not only requires such business to be 
done, but is more willing to pay handsomely for it, than for 
any other description of legal service. 

Mr. Tyson recommends to the profession, that they should 
refuse to countenance an unworthy member, taking care to 
distinguish between unworthiness and unpopularity. He says, 
also, very properly, that the lawyer should mingle and sympa- 
thize with the people. 

" It is important, that he should be made acquainted with other men 
and things than law and lawyers; it is his duty to cultivate an expan- 
sive philanthropy, and extend a helping hand to all the moral institu- 
tions of the age." — p. 16. 

This is good advice. Interest, social intercourse, and com- 
munity of opinion form the strongest bonds of union, and give 
rise to mutual good opinion among men. Talent alone may 
command admiration ; but admiration itself will beget, in the 
human heart, a disparaging temper towards its object. Our 
author says further ; 

" Professional integrity requires, also, that the lawyer should possess 
all the learning of his art ; tbat his legal knowledge should be pro- 
found and exact, in order that he may direct his client wisely." — p. 17. 

" The lawyer in full practice, who faithfully and conscientiously 
performs his duty, passes a life of thoughtful toil, which it is not easy 
for an uninitiated public to appreciate. His gains are sometimes be- 
lieved to be more than are equivalent for his labor. But the ordinary 
fees of the counsel are incomparably less in amount, than in many 
departments of life, in which, though less labor is bestowed, and to 
which inferior qualifications are sufficient, the remuneration is, by no 
means thought to be disproportioned to the skill and responsibility." 
— p. 19. 

" In the duties of the former, all experience will show how neces- 
sary it is to preserve the temper calm and unruffled amidst a thousand 
circumstances, which are perpetually occurring to try it." — p. 20. 

Mr. Tyson very appropriately holds up for our admiration and 
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example, the profound scholarship and elegant learning of Sir 
William Jones, the close legal reasoning and the moral intre- 
pidity of Sir Edward Coke, the fearless integrity of Erskine, 
the rich learning and generous morality of Mansfield, the 
gentle humility and fervent piety of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
the classic grace of Blackstone, and the persevering philan- 
thropy of Sir Samuel Romilly ; and of our own countrymen, 
among the dead and living, he eulogizes with truth and good 
taste, Marshall, Washington, and Tilghman, eminent judges, 
and Duponceau, Binney, Sergeant, and Chauncey, distinguish- 
ed counsellors. 



6. — Second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools in Connecticut, together with the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Hart- 
ford : Case, Tiffany, & Burnham. 1840. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Mr. Barnard, the ahle and intelligent Secretary of the 
Common School Commissioners of Connecticut, has brought 
into this, his Second Annual Report, a vast amount of informa- 
tion, which he has collected by most laborious personal in- 
quiries. He has digested his materials under a few judiciously 
arranged heads, so as to present a clear and connected view 
of the whole subject. The reader will be struck, in reading 
this document, with the care, and candor, and enlightened 
power shown by the author. He points out the faults of the 
Connecticut schools with fearless independence, and brings 
to bear on the subject an accurate knowledge of the systems 
and means of education at home and abroad. He is thus en- 
abled to throw in weighty suggestions, and to point out the 
proper course to be taken, in order to reform an institution, — 
that of Common Schools, — which has so lamentably fallen 
short of the ends it was designed to accomplish. It is fortu- 
nate for the State, that this task has fallen into Mr. Barnard's 
hands. From him and Mr. Mann, the excellent Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, the community may 
expect to receive very important benefits. Indeed, such has 
been the case already. An attention and an interest have 
been excited with regard to our common schools, which bid 
fair to place them, insufficient as they have been for many 
years, upon a respectable footing. 



